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the term big-leg is derived. While the disease may affect any one or all four legs, it is usually seen in one or other of the hind legs. Heavy horses are most susceptible.
Big-leg has been attributed to a variety of causes, among which are mentioned sluggish disposition, over-feeding with high protein feeds, especially after a long stay on pasture, and following heavy duty after a period of comparative inactivity. In opposition to this, many believe that big-leg is caused by an infection of some kind through a skin wound or nail puncture.
Symptoms
Lymphangitis is ushered in by uneasiness, shivering, sweating, fever, rapid pulse, and faster breathing. The animal assumes a depressed attitude and may refuse food. Lameness follows in one or both of the hind legs, together with swelling. The leg feels hot to the touch and is very sensitive. The leg continues to increase in size, the swelling finally spreading up to the hock and down to the foot. When the animal is disturbed, the leg is held gingerly or is placed lightly on the ground.
The disease develops quickly over night and the owner is seldom aware of it until the swelling and lameness are noticed in the morning. As the disease progresses, the swelling takes on a doughy consistency, pits on pressure of the thumb, and after a time becomes less painful. The horse is constipated and small amounts of urine are passed. If treatment is begun promptly, the swelling will go down after three or four days, although the lameness may persist a few days longer. The leg is frequently permanently increased in size, leaving the animal subject to another attack.
Treatment
If possible, the horse should be placed in a well-bedded box-stall. Plenty of water is needed to allay the thirst accompanying this disease. A quick-acting physic should